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PRINTED, BY JOHN ROSE, FOR THE AUTHOR ; 
and ſold by none without the Author's Name written, 
in his own Hand-Writing, to the Authority given 

in the enſuing page. October 26, 1797. 


2. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


George N : 


(ons the Third, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Deſender of 
the Faith, and ſo forth, to all to hom theſe preſents 
mall come, Greeting: WHEREAS Charles Baker, of 
the City of Briſtol, Seed{man, hath, by his petition, hum- 
bly repreſented unto Us, That he hath, after much ſtudy, 
and a very great expence, found out and diſcovered the 
Cauſe, and a Sure Method to Prevent, the Smut in Wheat, 
on which he propoſes to publiſh a Tract, entitled, — 
«© Charles Baker's Treatise for the Preventing of the Smut 
in Wheat,” and which he conceives will be of conſidera- 
ble utility to the Public, The Petit ioner, therefore, hum- 
bly prays Us to authorize and grant him Our Royal Licenſe 
and Authority for the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vend- 
ing the ſaid work, « entitled, C Rar les Baker's Treatise 
For the Preventing of the Smut in Wheat ;” WE are gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to the Petitioner's requeſt ; 
And We do, therefore, by theſe preſents, as far as may 
be agreeable to the Statute 0 that caſe made and provided, 
: grant unto him, the ſaid Charles Baker, his Tleirs, Execu- 
tors, and Aſſigns, Our Royal Licenſe aid Authority for 
the ſole printing, publiſhing, and vending the {aid work; 
| ſtricly 


* 


ſtrictly forbidding all Our Subjects, within Our Kingdoms 


and Dominions, to reprint or abridge the ſame, either in 


the like, or in any ſize or manner whatſoever, or to im- 
port, buy, vend, utter, or diſtribute, any copies thereof 


reprinted beyond the Seas, without the conſent or appro- 


. bation of the ſaid Charles Baker, his Heirs, Executors, 


Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, under their hands and ſeals, 


Arſt had and obtained, as they will anſwer the contrary at 


their peril, Whereof the Commiſſioners and other Offi - | 


cers of Our Cuſtoms, the Maſter, Warden, and Com- 
pany of Stationers, are to take Notice, that due obed1- 
ence may be rendered to Our Pleaſure herein declared. 


Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the Twenty-Ninth 


Day of September, 1797, in the Thirty-Seventh Year of 


Our Reign, 
By His Majeſty's Command, 


PORTLAND. 
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J hereby authorize and empower the Purchaser hereof, 
and him or her only, to work according to the 
Method herein * for the Prevention of 
the Smut in Wheat ; and to no other but the 
said Purchaser, or to the person or persons 
acting for the direct use and purpose of, and 
on Wheat to be sown only on the lands occupied 


and farmed by, the said Purchaser. 
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CHARLES BAKER'S 


TREATISE 


Preventing of the Smut in Wheat. 


I THINK it unneceſſary to trouble the Reader 
with a long introduction to a treatiſe, wherein my 
principal view is to render this ſyſtem clear 
and intelligible to the underſtanding of every 
perſon intereſted therein, by avoiding ambiguous 
words and phraſes, and to point out every thing 
in ſo clear and plain a manner, that the moſt il 
literate may not be at a loſs to comprehend the 
method here laid down, which I have endea- 
voured to pen in the cleareſt and moſt ſimple 
ſtyle the ſubje& will admit of, being convinced 
that it will be more agreeable and ſatisfactory to 
many of the Subſcribers to this valuable work, 
than if wrote in a ſuperior ſtyle of elegance; 
on whoſe account I have adhered, as much as 
poſſible, to the common mode of expreſſion, 
whereby 
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whereby this ſyſtem cannot fail of being properly 


underſtood and applied by all. 


Various have been the conjectures and opi- 


nions entertained by thoſe concerned in Wheat- 


growing, reſpecting the cauſe of Smut, ſome 
attributing it to one thing, and ſome to another, 
without ever being able to diſcover its origin, 


_ conſequently could never apply a remedy which 


would effectually eradicate this baneful pro- 
perty, ſo deſtructive and injurious, not only to 
the quality of Wheat, but cauſes ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing deficiency in the crops; and it 1s not 


this country alone ſuffers thereby, but every 
part of the known world where Wheat is cul- 


tivated ; for a proof of which let any perſon 
inſpe& the foreign Wheats that are imported 
into this kingdom, ſcarcely any of it will be 


found that is not more or leſs affected with this 


malady. 


It appears from various Writers on the ſub- 
je of Agriculture, that Smut in Wheat has 
formerly borne different appellations, as Smut 
Balls, Blacks, Coal, Brand, &c. which grow 
among good Corn; but fince Agriculture, and 
a remedy for this evil, have engaged the atten- 
tion 


E 

tion of ſo many, it is now, I believe, pretty 
generally underſtood by the name of Smut; and 
in order to render this treatiſe clear to thoſe 
who may be inexperienced in agricultural ſci- 
ence, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe to them, 
what Smut is, and how it is to be diſcov- 
ered. | 


The ſtem and blade of Corn that produces 
Smut, appear like thoſe which yield good 
Wheat, both grow up together ; but the Smut 
may be known as ſoon as the ear burſts, and 
makes the leaſt appearance, which is ſome days 


growing before it comes fairly out of the ſtem, 


and appears ſomewhat different from good Wheat 


in point of colour, being at firſt of a darker 


green, after which the Balls change to a brown 
colour. If one of theſe Balls be bruiſed between 
your fingers, it produces a nauſcous ſmell, very 
ſimilar to that of a rotten egg. The ears of Smut 
very frequently come out of the ſtem more 
crooked than the good Wheat, and was never 
known to bloſſom like it; but, on opening the 
ear, Balls of Smut are found with ſomething 
reſembling a yellow kind of bloſſom, diffe- 
ferent from good Wheat. It ſometimes happens 
that one part of an ear is ſmutty and the other 


part clean, but this is rarely the caſe ; in general, 


from 
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1 
from the ſame root, the ear is either all clean, 
or all Smut. 


It appears, that formerly in foreign countries, 


this diſeaſe was termed blight, as Tull obſerves 


in his Eſſay on the Principles of Tillage and 
Vegetation, wherein he mentions of Germany 


and Italy, that their Corn was infected with 


blight, which no doubt was what we now term 
Smut ; and it is evident to me, this muſt be the 
caſe, having very lately ſeen Wheat from thoſe 
parts extremely ſmutty. Tull further obſerves, 
that this diſeaſe happens frequently in cold 
northern countries, in which I agree with him ; 
but muſt further remark, that it is not confined 
to climate, being prevalent in all countries; 
neither will the fineſt ſeaſons or climate be a 
ſecurity againſt this evil, which I ſhall clearly 


prove to every unprejudiced mind. 


Having, for the benefit of ſuch who are not 
converſant with Agriculture, given the above 


hints, whereby they may experience themſelves 
the truth of what I have aſſerted, I have to 


obſerve that in the year 1794, notwithſtanding 
the certainty I had experienced, by repeated 
trials, of the efficacy of my method, I had 


declined all idea of publiſhing a Treatiſe of | 


this 


this kind, well knowing that how excellent 


ſoever, it would not eſcape cenſure from ſome 
who ridicule all publications, whether for the 
benefit of the community or not; but being 
preſſed on all fides to make my Diſcovery pub- 
lic, and confident of its efficacy, convinced 
alſo of its great national utility, I reſolved at 
length, for the good of the Public in general, 
to offer it by Subſcription, and every perſon 
muſt acknowlege of what great ſervice it muſt be 


to this Nation to be freed from ſuch a complain: 
as that of Smut in Wheat, which is computed 


to cauſe a loſs of nearly One Million per an- 
num. And this will be prevented, if my method 
is generally put in practice; beſides another 
advantage will be derived from 1 it, as the grain 
will be much better in quality. 


I ſhall, in the firſt place, ſhew what 1s the 
cauſe of Smut. Secondly, I ſhall lay down 
an infallible rule whereby any man may work 
ſo as totally to eradicate the Smut, and the 


neceſſity of preparing all kinds of Wheat be- 


fore ſown; and, laſtly, point out the proceſſes 
and methods that have been generally adopted, 
and wherein they have failed. 


1ſt. Smut in Wheat procceds from nothing 
more or leſs than from an ill quality of the grain, 
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| ſuch as is commonly called light Wheat ; which 


I can clearly prove from experiments. It is well 
known by all practical Farmers, that new Wheat 


s more ſubject to Smut than old; and they, in 
general, prefer ſowing old Wheat. If you alk 


them the reaſon why old Wheat is preferable to 


new, they cannot inform you. When new 


Wheat is threſhed out for ſowing, it is done 
immediately, the firſt the Farmer can get in- 
to his barn (green), and moſt of it, whether 


of good or bad quality, will grow; but with 


old Wheat that is not the caſe, becauſe, tho” 


of a thin, light, and inferior quality, by keeping 


one year, but a very ſmall quantity of the light 
and bad corn will vegetate, in proportion to 
what it would was it ſown the firſt year. But 
the method that I ſhall now make public, heigh- 
tens and aſſiſts the vegetation, both of old and 


new Wheat, and prevents the Smut in both, 
either by extracting the evil quality, or dividing 


the incurable. It has been an obſervation made 
by many Farmers, that whenever a wet, cold 


ſeaſon happens it makes a conſiderable differ- 


ence in the quality of the Wheat, and they then 
fay, we are doubtful our Wheat will prove 
Smutty next year. I have aſked them why they 


were induced to think ſo; their reply was, that 


it is generally ſo; but could aſſign no reaſon, 
except that it was the caſe in their predeceſſors' 


time, 
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time, and fo it is ſtill, and they ſuppoſe it will 
always continue to be ſo; — that they had re- 
courſe to the ſame methods as had been adopted 
by thoſe who had been in the practice of doing 
ſo before their time, and they could not ſuppoſe 
any thing better could be adminiſtered. This 
has been the reaſoning of many; but others, leſs 
bigoted, have wiſhed to encourage any improve- 
ment that might be introduced. It is frequently 
remarked, that Wheat becomes Smutty in one 
part of a field, when in other parts of the ſame 
field it is perfectly clean; and I have been aſked 
the reaſon many times why this is the caſe ; 
which 1s a queſtion I could always readily reply 
to, as I am certain there can be but very few if 
any fields wherein the ſoil is exactly the ſame in 
every part thereof; and the difference of ſoil, 
in different parts of the field, in a great meaſure, 
accounts for the difference of the produce. I 
have frequently obſerved, that where the land is 
healthy and warm, the Smut has not so much 
abounded; and also where the Smut has made 
its appearance in a large field, that it has exten- 
ded about ten to fifteen yards, ſome times more, 
ſome times leſs, and perhaps it has continued in 
ſome fields to three or four hundred yards, ſome 
times in a ſtrait direction, ſome times in an ob- 
lique form. In fact, it takes its courſe as the 
ſoil 
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ſoil changes, in the ſame manner as a vein of coal, 
or a vein of ore, in any mine, takes its direction 
in the bowels of the earth: and, indeed, both 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, where 
there is a deficiency of radical properties, or a 
corrupt conſtitution, whatever is generated there- 


from, muſt participate of the nature and effects 


of its origin. On this ground it is reaſonable to 
conclude that infected Wheat, or grain of an 
imperfect quality, eſpecially when ſown on land 
that cannot improve it, ſhould not be equal, or 
produce a crop equal to good, ſound, full feed, 
ſown on land congenial to its perfection, except 
ſome means are uſed to aſſiſt nature. 


If a perſon will minutely examine the grains 
which will float on the ſurface of my preparation, 
tho* they may ſome of them appear, at firſt view, 
equally promiſing and fine as thoſe which remain 
at the bottom, yet they will be found entirely 
defective on one ſide, as much ſo as the human 
frame under a paralytic affettion. Change of 
feed is ſometimes of peculiar ſervice, but this 
alone will by no means enſure to the ſower a 
clean crop, without a previous preparation, 
which I ſhall now ſubjoin, and that an infallible 


one. — My method, which I have already 


expreſſed in my hand-bills as very ſimple, and 
. eaſy 
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caly to be comprehended, is as Hilton: : of 

which I truſt my Readers will take particular 
notice, and attend cloſely to the rules contained 
therein, which are ſo ſure and certain in their 
effects that it never has yet failed in one inſtance, 
in the twelve years ſince the firſt diſcovery ; nor 


ever will, if properly adhered to, until the end 


of time. 


Take a broad-bottom tub or cooler, ſuch as is 


generally uſed in cooling beer or wort, or any 
other proper vehicle, about 12 inches deep 


would ſuit beſt, (but more or leſs might an- 


ſwer the purpoſe) in which place a ſufficient 


quantity of Wheat to take up a ſpace in depth of 


about four inches, if a little more it is not very 


material ; but I would not by any means adviſe to 
exceed this depth, as there is not ſo much cer- 


tainty in a greater depth, which I have proved. 


After the Wheat is thus regularly laid in the tub 


or cooler, pour on it a quantity of water, till it 
riſes about one inch and a half above the Wheat; 


I would not by any means adviſe more or 


leſs: then add two pounds of common falt and 


one .ounce of nitre to every four buſhels of good 
Wheat, Wincheſter meaſure. If the Wheat is 


of a good, ſound, ſtout quality, leſs ſalt might 


bifhce ; but if of a thin, inferior quality, it will 
require 
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require more than the above-mentioned quantity 
of falt, which muſt be regulated according to the 
quality of the Wheat. Let the whole be mixed 
and ſtirred up well together with a ſhovel, or any 
convenient inſtrument for the purpoſe. Then 
{kim off the light Wheat, which will ſwim on the 
furface of the water, and not ſuffer a ſingle grain 
to remain that riſes to the ſurface. After which 
draw off the mixture from the Wheat, or take 
out the Wheat, and put to it the ſame quantity 
of Wheat again in the fame mixture, adding a 
ſufficient quantity of water, together with a 
proportionate quantity of the other ingredi- 
ents, to cover it to the ſame height as be- 
fore directed; and ſo continue to do till the 
whole quantity you may want to prepare has 
undergone this operation; and in caſe you want 
to fow it immediately, take a quantity of dry 
flacked lime, or dry wood-aſhes, either will 
anfwer the purpoſe, and put over the prepared 
Wheat a ſufficient quantity to make it dry; mix 
them well together, the Wheat will then be in a 


fit ſtate for immediate ſowing; but in caſe ſlacked 


lime or wood-aſhes cannot be immediately pro- 


cured, take a few ſtones of unſlacked lime and 


cover them with water, in the old accuſtomed 


way; and after they are properly diſſolved and 


mixed, pour it upon the Wheat; and after mix- 
ing it well with the Wheat, it will be fit for ſow- 


ing 
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ing the next day, if required; but I always pre- 


fer dry lime or wood-aſhes where they can be 


procured, and preparing and ſowing the Wheat 


immediately, agreeably to my firſt directions, by 

all means if there is a poſſibility, tho” the latter 
method will not fail of having the deſired effect. 

Indeed where. there is a difficulty of procuring 
the articles, the purpoſe may be anſwered by 
omitting the ſalt, or otherwiſe the nitre; but in 

this caſe I would recommend the Wheat to be 
only from one to three inches deep: but where 
both theſe articles can be procured, it will cer- 
tainly' be much ſafer. Having now laid before 
the Reader the whole plan by which I always 
worked during the courſe of twelve years (which 
never deceived, me, nor will it deceive any per- 
ſon who practices from theſe rules) I ſhall trouble 
him with a few - obſervations on ſome of the 
methods uſed. by. others, and at the ſame time 
convince him of the utility of my own proceſs. 


In ſome. parts of | Somerſetſhire, the general 


method of preparing their ſeed is this; the day 


before they intend ſowing they take a few ſtones 


of unſlacked lime and put them into a bucket of 


water to diſſolve, then ſpread their Wheat on a 
floor and pour the lime-water upon it, mixing it 


up together, yet in a very wet ſtate; they then 


let it remain till ſufficiently dry for ſowing. This 
B method 


the other ingredients, will have its full effect; for 


or cheſt of the ſeed, as it is variouſly termed in 


ter, ſo that, when Spring is ſome what advanced, 


184 
method they conſider to be of ſome ſervice, 
which it certainly is, tho' it comes far ſhort of 
the deſired effed; the produce being ſome times 
notwithſtanding this preparation, very Smutty, 
ſometimes not ſo much effefted with it, which 
proves the fallibility of this mode, tho' it muſt 
be acknowledged the power of lime is very con- 
ſiderable, being of a ſaline quality, and after 
the Wheat has been immerged and properly 
wetted, it adheres faſt to the ſeed, and is con- 
ſequently fown into the earth with it. By the 
methods I have laid down for my preparation, 
the worſt of the light and affetted ſeeds being 
ſeparated from the other, the lime, affiſted with 


1 
e 


the ſalt and nitre penetrates the cleft, or chaſe, » 


different parts of the kingdom, and being of a 
warm, nouriſhing, preſerving, healing, and vege- 
tating quality, the immediate application of 
dry lime, or wood-aſhes, ſecures, and in ſome 
ſort ineruſts it, not only till own in the earth, 
but during the proceſs of nature, prior to the 
chiſiming, and materially ſtrengthens the root 
through either a very wet or very cold Win- 


you will ſee fields the ſeed of which hath been 
thus prepared, if the land is any way proportion- 
| ie "mee 
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ate in goodaeſs, in the living tho' darker green 
of young flouriſhing Barley ; whilſt your neigh. 


bour's will appear brown, weak, and withering, 
ſhewing ſtrong, ſymptoms of premature old age. 
For this effect will be produced, in its degree, 
on Wheat that is not of a ſtrong body, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſtrike a ſtronger root than it» otherwiſe 
would do, facilitating its progreſs in the ground, 
and its vegetating much ſooner than even good 


Wheat might do without * preperntion. 


A certain | late Author, in his treatiſe on the 


ſubject of Smut, would perſuade people that the 


Smut is infettious, like the ſmall-pox; but he 
may as well perſuade them that Barley will infect 
Wheat and turn it into Barley, or Barley to 
Wheat; for it is well known that Smut balls, as 
viewed with the naked eye, appear only to 
contain a black or dark. brown powder, tho?, 
with a proper glaſs, you may diſcover the ani- 
malculæ, or living inſets, with which it abounds. 


They are of a dark red, and frequently you may 


obſerye the greater part of them have a kind of 
white ring round their necks; nearly as ſoon as the 


ball is broken, being out of their natural element, 
they die: in fact, there is no ſubſtance whatever 


in Smut balls chat can do either good or harm, 
with reſpect. to N there being no infec- 
5 tious 
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tious quality in them. IIe begins by ſaying, as 


the Smut balls come to maturity before the 
Wheat, they burſt, and, mixing with the rain, 
impregnate the water, which enters the huſks 
that incloſes grains of Wheat, the wind blowing 
one ear againſt another, that wherever it touches 
if infects eich other. He further informs you, 
that if you put clean Wheat into any ſack 
where Smutty Wheat has been, and has left a 
duſt behind (which it certainly will do) that every 
grain of Wheat which touches the leaſt particle 


of it is apt to produce Smut balls, the next fea- 
ſon. He then compares the growth of Wheat 


to gilliflowers, cabbages, &c.; but after all he 
informs you, that after the Wheat is infected, he 


can do away that infection by waſhing ;---if he 


can, I am ſure it is more than he can do with 


the ſmall-pox after any one has taken the infec- 
tion; which aſſertion, I believe, « cannot be con- 


traiQed. 


It is common in Gloceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, 
for the Farmers to lime and brine their Wheat, 
to do which, they take a quantity of ſalt, ſuf- 
ficient to make a pickle ſo ſtrong as to bear up 


an egg; they then immerge the Wheat in this 
pickle, and after taking it out let it remain a 


day or two in a heap. Others will make a ſtrong 


brine, 
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brine, in a hogſhead, and put their Wheat into 
it, letting it remain twelve, and ſome times eigh- 
teen hours in the pickle; afterwards they lime 
it, and as ſoon as they think it ſufficiently dry, 
they ſow it. This method is certainly, in a 
meaſure, a preventative; altho' it cannot be re- 
lied on, but more ſo on ſome lands than on 
others; and another diſadvantage attending it is, 
that the Wheat lying ſo long in a ſtrong pickle, 
checks the vegetation not only of inferior ſeed, 
but of that which is good and ſound: and the 
remedy, on that account, often proves worſe than 
the diſeaſe. Then they are apt to complain that 
their Seed Wheat was bad; or that the weather 
was bad, and had killed that ſeed; when, at the 
fame time, the method they have uſed to preſerve 


it has been the means of deſtroying it. Various 


methods are praQtiſed in different parts of the 


country. In Eſſex and Suffolk, fome Farmers 


make uſe of oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, mercury, 


and ſalt together; and immerge their Wheat in 


this compoſition for about ten hours, ſome moe, 
ſome leſs, according to their own oer of 


"4 


A Farmer, in Effex, informed me, that he 


makes his ſteep with ſoper's lye, and has found 
benefit from it ; but acknowledges that na de- 


pendance 


. 
3 
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pendance is to be placed upon it. Every ra- 


tional man will allow, after he is informed from 
whence Smut proceeds, that all ſteeps that have 
been heretofore recommended, have proved to 
be more injurious than beneficial, by deſtroying 
the vegetation of good ſeed. Many Gentlemen, 


who underſtand only the theory of huſbandry, will 


tell you that it is none but ſlovenly Farmers are 


ſufferers by Smut, but this I deny in toto: for 


let a Farmer be as cleanly and as cautious as he 
can be, as I have before obſerved, by the old ac- 
Euſtomed method, he cannot prevent the Smut; 
but let him be ever ſo ſlovenly, if he takes care 
to prepare his Wheat by the methods I have 
laid down, and pay a particular attention to the 
rules therein contained, he never can miſs of 
inſuring a clean crop; and he may alſo, by 
adopting my method, continue to ſow the pro- 
duce of the ſame ſeed year after year, without 
any riſk of Smut : but though a change of ſeed 


is not at all neceſſary, when my rules are cloſely 
attended to, for the prevention of Smut, to which 


the crop will never be liable, if ſeed is never 
changed, to the end of time; yet I ſhould, for 
other reaſons, ſtrongly recommend a change, as 
It is a fact long ſince aſcertained, from repeated 
trials and invariable experience, that ſeed of 
moſt kinds, roſe on a different ſoil, and con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable diſtance from that where ſown, will 
invariably produce not only more grain on a 
given ſurface, or per acre, but much more pure, 
than repeated crops from the ſame ſeed : for 
the ſame ſeed ſown year after year, of any 


deſcription, will invariably degenerate and be- 


come what in many countries is termed rapey. 


Neither would I wiſh to be underſtood by any 


means to encourage flovenlineſs in huſbandry ; 
but, as all Wheat is ſybje& to Smut, all ought 
to be prepared every year, as well by a decent 
Farmer, as a ſlovenly and careleſs one; and 
what Farmer can produce any one ſack of Wheat 
without light affected corns? and unleſs he can 
eradicate the principle of Smut, thoſe light corns 
will be liable to produce it. 


I have often heard very good Farmers offer io 
bet conſiderable wagers that there never was a 
crop of Wheat grown but was more or leſs af- 
fefted. I know it is frequently the caſe, that 
whilſt Wheat has been growing no Smut has 
been diſcovered ; but when that ſame Wheat 
has been thraſhed out and winnowed, on exa- 
mination, a conſiderable quantity of Smut has 


been found at tlie tail of the heap, which clearly 


proves, that notwithſtanding in ſome inſtances 
the Smut may not be diſcovered before the 
harveſt, 
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harveſt, nor even in the gathering in of the crop, 
yet it muſt be allowed, that the Farmers have 
been deceived by their method of preparation, 
which, even in this caſe, ultimately proves the 
fallibility thereof; and which, from my mode of 
preparation, never has been found either before 
harveſt or after. There are ſome who take a 
quantity of ſalt, and make a ſtrong pickle, in 
which they immerge the Wheat, perhaps to the 
depth of two or three feet; they may ſkim and 
ſtir it as long as they pleaſe, but it is impoſſible 
they can rely on that method with certainty, be- 
cauſe the quantity of Wheat preſſes and keeps 
down the bottom part, and entirely prevents its 
working, beſides materially injuring the good 
ſeed, by the great length of time it remains in 
this ſtrong ſteep or pickle. Wheat, as before 
obſerved, ſhould never be more than four inches 
deep in the tub, or cooler, whilſt under the 
regular proceſs, as deſcribed in my method. 


The methods generally made uſe of in Bed- 


fordſhire and Cambridgeſhire, is to take the 


quantity of Wheat they mean to prepare, and 
lay it on a floor, and take a few ſtones of un- 
ſlacked lime, which they put into a bucket, or 
ſome ſuch thing, with water; and when the 
hme is diſſolved, they put about three pounds 

of 
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of falt to every two buſhels of Wheat, in its 
dry ſtate; then they pour the lime water upon 
it, mixing it up very thin: this method they 
conceive to be of ſervice, yet this method they 
acknowledge is not to be relied on. In Cheſhire, 
a Farmer informed me his general prattice was to 
prepare his Wheat by nearly filling up a com- 
mon ſize hogſhead with Wheat, and adding a 
{ufficient quantity of water to riſe above the 


Wheat, and then mixing therewith one pound 


of arſenic, one pound of flour of ſulphur, and 
let it remain for ſixteen or eighteen hours, then 
draw off the water, lime the Wheat, and ſow it. 
This was his general prattice, for want of being 
acquainted with the cauſe of Smut, and conſe- 
quently of the remedy : he might as well have 
put two pounds of earth, as the ſulphur and arſe- 
nic, and it would have had as good an effect. 


I was induced from the great loſs ſuſtained 
through Smut, to endeavour at diſcovering, if 
poſſible, from whence Smut proceeded; and 


as liming and brining had been the prattice 
with the Farmers for many years without effect, 


I concluded it certainly muſt proceed from an 
ill quality in the ſeed. | 


Happening one day to ſtand by a barn-door, 
which leads into an orchard, where the chaff at 
| - the 


L 


the times of winnowing is blown; and as the 


produce from ſome light corn blown there the 


preceding Autuwn, was then making its ap- 
pearance, to my great ſurprize found every 
ear {mutt This led me to conclude, that 


the Smut muſt proceed from fome defect in 


the quality of the ſeed. I then reflected 
on the neceflity of ſeparating the ſeed of an 
inferior quality from the good ſeed. I tried 
many methods, but found them all ineffectual: 
among others, I tried the uſual mode, and put 
a quantity of Wheat into a ftrong pickle, and 
{kimmed and turned it as long as I could per- 
ceive 2. ſingle grain on the ſurface, and found it 
alſo took off moſt of the ſeeds of weeds. I then 
took the Wheat out of the pickle, and, on exa- 
mination, found there were many affected grains 
ſtill in it: I then knew it impoſſible to do it by 
this method, whilſt the Wheat was ſo deep in 


bulk: I then tried it again, at the depth of four 
inches, and this anſwered my purpoſe in ſome 
good degree, for on adding ſome nitre, this laſt 


preparation produced as clean a crop as ever 
was ſeen. The year following I bought a quan- 


tity of the ſmuttieſt Wheat I could procure ; it 


was the worſt I ever ſaw, and being of ſo very 
bad quality, I laid it only about the depth of 
two inches, adding a little more ingredients than 
I had done to the former parcel, well ſkimmed 

it, 


[a9 ]) 


it, and ſowed it, and it produced as clean a 
crop as ever was grown; Whilſt in the fame field 
mere was clean Wheat ſown, bought thirty miles 
off, for a change of ſeed, which was prepared in 
their uſual method, and turned out ſome part 
ſmutty. I continued trying experiments with 
my preparation many years, and never found it 


fail, nor ever will it fail, if properly attended to 


and applied, as directed in the former part of 
this Treatiſe. 


Where the Barton dung is not turned over, 


or made into a dung-hill, which is frequently the 


caſe, that it is never moved from the ground where 
it was firſt thrown by tae threſher until it is taken 
up to be halled into the field as manure for a 
crop of Wheat, it 15 well known to every Far- 
mer, that the bad, weak, and affected Wheat, 
will not threſh out as eaſily as good-bodied will 
do; and, of courſe, will often times be thrown 
out in the ſtraw, and, conſequently, by being 
in the dung, 1s put on the land, and ploughed 
in as ſoon as poſſible ; and the crops of Wheat 
are ſown, without conſidering that affected, light 
ſeed, which is ſo frequently mixed with the dung, 
will grow up with the Wheat, and very often 
occaſions a great deal of Smut, which no mode 
of preparation can poſſibly prevent, They think 

12 the 


find this to be caſe when they plough their land 
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che dung is the whole cauſe; but they will not 


and dung it for turnips, which are ſown, and 
afterwards the land is planted with Wheat; be- 
cauſe, though the light ſeeds grow up with the 
turnips, yet they are deſtroyed in the hoeing, or 
grazed down by the cattle. To prevent the 
evil of this light affected corn growing in the 
dung, let the Farmer put. all his dung into a 
dunghill, and turn it, -and let it be properly 
rotted before he puts it on the land, and it will 
not only make the dung of more value, but will 
totally deſtroy all the grains of corn that may be 
in it, and a variety of weeds, and have its pro- 
per effect on the land that it 1s intended ta 
manure, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I hope every thing neceſſary for the preven- 
tion of Smut is communicated by this Treatiſe, 
in ſo plain and intelligible a manner that none 
can miſunderſtand it ; and truſt that every Sub- 


ſcriber will be careful not to omit any of the 


rules here ſet down ; then I am ſure they may 


for ever bid defiance to the leaſt appearance of 
Smut in Wheat. 


A REWARD OF THIRTY GUINEAS 


Is hereby offered to any Perſon, of any deſcription, who 
ſhall inform, to Convittion, againſt any Perſon who- 
ever who prepares Wheat for ſowing according to my 
preſcribed method, or fimilar thereto, except a Sub. 
ſcriber ; or againſt any Subſcriber who prepares Wheat 
by the method preſcribed in this Pamphlet, or ſimilar 
thereto, for any other Perſon whoever who is not a 
Subſcriber, | 
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